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Abstract 

Effective rural development planning depends on iacii and analysis based, not on na- 
tional rural averages, but on the diverse social and economic structure of rural 
America. Programs tailored to particular types of rural economies may be more ef- 
fective than a generalized program. This study identifies seven distinct types of rural 
counties according to their major economic base, presence of federally owned land, 
or population characteristics: (1) counties depending heavily on farming, (2) countii^s 
depending heavily on manufacturing, (3) mining counties with economies based prin- 
cipally on natural resources, (4) counties specializing in government functions, (5) 
persistent poverty counties. (6) Federal lands counties, and (7) retirement settlements. 
Because of these unique characteristics, government policies and economic trends 
may affect these county groups in quite different ways. 

Keywords: Economic base, farming. Federal lands, government employment, 
manufacturing, mining, rural development, social conditions, structural diversity, 
poverty, retirement areas 
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Summary 



Rural policies based on an aggregate analysis of rural 
development needs cannot accurately reflect the extremely 
diverse social and economic structure of rural America, 
Programs tailored to particular types ot rural tLonomies 
may be more effective than generalized programs. This 
study identifies seven types of nonmetro counties av r 
ding to their major economic base, preocnce of federally 
owned land, or population characteristics. 

• Counties primarily dependent on farming (702 na 
tionally) are extremely rural, with stable populations 
and high per capita incomes on the average. They 
have economies based on a highly capitalized farm 
ing industry and they are sensitive to agricultural 
pohcies, changing interest rates, and foreign trade. 
These counties are concentrated largely in the 
Plains portion of the North Central region. 

• Countic? primarily dependent on manufacturing 
(678 nationally) have larger populations, havt 
somewhat lower per capita incomes, are more ur- 
banized, are subject to goods- producing reressions, 
and may be vulnerable to foreign competition. 
These counties are concen'^rated in the Southeast. 

• Counties primarily dependent on mining (200 na 
tionally) have economies based principally on non 
renewable natural resources. Mining counties have 
been subject to wide swings in demand for their 
products, although wage rates and average incomes 
have tended to remain high. These counties are 
concentrated in the West and in Appalachia. 

• Counties specializing primarily in government func- 
tions (315 nationally) are scattered throughout the 
Nation. These counties have had rapid population 
increases, and average incomes are lower than in 
most other county groups. Heavy dependence on 
Federal and State government activities means that 
shifts in governmental functions and in spending 
priorities will affect these counties. Changes in pro- 
granis to provide special assistance to areas with 
high concentrations of government activities will 
also have an impact. 



• The persistent poverty counties (242 nationally) 
ranked in the lowest income quintile for the past 
three decades. They are differentiated by their 
population profiles and their rural character, not by 
their mix of economic activities. High proportions of 
people in these persistent poverty counties have low 
educational levels, are disabled, have households 
headed by females, and are minorities. Such people 
have limited economic opportunity wherever they 
live and whether or not jobs are readily available. 
Transfer payments per capita (reflecting depen 
dence on aid programs) in these counties do not dif 
fer from those of other counties with much higher 
incomes and fewer people in poverty. Persistent 
poverty cour»ties are concentrated in the South, 
especially along the Mississippi Delta and in parts of 
Appalachia. 

• Federal lands counties (247 nationally) are concen 
trated in the West. Their populations, along with 
those of retirement settlements, have grown more 
rapidly than those of other county types, TV^y tend 
to be as urbanized as most other nonmetro counties 
even though average population density is very low . 
Federal ownership of land constrains the type and 
level of economic development. Furthermore, pay 
ments in lieu of taxes and special revenue-sharing 
programs are major sources of revenue for State and 
local government where Federal lands counties are 
concentrated. 

• Counties characterized as retirement settlements 
(515 nationally) offer attractive development poten- 
tial to State and local officials and entrepreneurs. 
Despite press coverage devoted almost exclusively to 
the Sunbelt, these counties are concentrated in 
several northern Lake States as well as in the South 
and Southwest. They have grown rapidly for the 
past two decades. Their populations lend to be 
located predominately in the open country, and 
many of these counties are completely rural. Retire 
ment income fron outside sources fosters develop 
ment of a wide range of economic activities and the 
employment of people of all nges. 



The Diverse Social and Economic Structure 
of Nonmetropolitan America 

By Lloyd Bender (ed.), Bernal L. Green, Thomas Hady, 

John Kuehn, Marlys Nelson, Leon B. Perkinson, and Peggy J. Ross* 



Introduction 

The past two dscades have witnessed unprecedc*ited in 
creases in employment and population in cities, small 
towns, and the open country of rural America. Important 
changes in the rural woik force, in rural families and 
society, and in rural governments have accompanied thiS 
growth. In the aggregate, nonmetropolitan (nonmetro) 
areas have become much more similar to metropolitan 
(metro) areas, yet far more diverse amon^y themselves. 
The sustained economic and socjal changes in nonmetro 
America raise the question as to whether rural develop 
mcnt programs of the sixties and seventies arc appropriate 
for the eighties. 

Aggregate analyses often disregard the diversity among 
nonmetro areas and treat metro and nonmetro areas as a 
simple dichotomy. However, the diversity among non 
metro areas has been enhanced, not reduced, by the sus 
taincd period of economic and social changes in rural 
areas since World War H. Hence, the distribution of 
development policy impacts among rural areas and across 
regions is likely to be much more uneven than in the past. 

This report attempts to summarize the diversity of social 
and economic conditions in nonmetro areas and to pro 
vide a better perspective on alternative rural development 
policies. Our objective is to aggregate nonmetro counties 
into a few selected groups with common characteristics 
and thereby provide insights into a few important poHcy 
considerations. Successfully delineating a small number of 
county groups should make it clear that not all rural 
areas are fundamentally different from one other and, 
therefore, that some national rural policy initiatives are 
feasible. Such descriptions should also indicate that 
grouping all rural counties together inappropriately 
disregards their differences, the varied effects of mral pro 
grams, and the importance of flexibility in program ad 
ministradon. 

*Thc authora z.:c economists (except for Ross» who is a sociologist) 
with the Agriculture and Rural Economics Division, Economic 
Research Service. 
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The aggregate changes in nonmetro areas are usually 
summarised in three ways. First, the nonmetro population 
growth rate of the seventies exceeded that of metro areas, 
reversing a decades long trend of net rural outmigration 
in many places. Second, the overall industrial mix of 
metro and nonmetro areas has become more similar be 
cause of the long term decline in employment in agricul 
ture and mining and increases in manufacturing, services, 
and government activities in nonmetro areas. Third, the 
disadvantages of rural areas and the poverty in these areas 
were greatly reduced, although serious difficulties con 
tinuc in some areas and for some population groups. 

The overall vitality of rural places is best indicated by 
data on population change. Between 1970 and 1980, 
papulation in all nonmetro coutities grew overall by 15.8 
percent, compared with 9.8 percent for all metro coun 
tics. Similar 1970 80 rates of nonmetro population 
growth occurred in many remote and completely rural 
areas as well as in partly urban areas or areas near large 
cities. 

The reasons for the resurgence of rural areas arc not the 
same across the rural landscape One reason is the slowing 
of structural changes in the agricultural sector. After 
more than 40 years of decline in the farm population, 
further farm outmigrarion as a potential source of ag 
grcgate rural population losses and urban growth has 
been reduced or eliminated. Second, noncxtractive 
economic activities have decentralized into rural areas. 
The economic character of rural life has diversified, and 
trade, services, and manufacturing arc far more impor 
tant employment sectors than before. Third, rural isola 
tion has lessened, and many people now view the remain 
ing isolation and cultural differences as advantages rather 
than disadvantages. Improved communications, transpor 
tation, and employment opportunities now enable many 
citizens who might otherwise have settled in metro 
suburbs to live comfortably in rural areas. Our Nations 
population has long preferred to live av/ay from major 
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cities, as long as that choice could be supported by jobs or 
some outside source of income. The U.S. experience is by 
no means unique as other highly industrialized and ur 
banized nations have shared our experience of population 
decentralization (19, 20).^ 

These aggregate changes appear to make nonmetro condi 
tions similar to those in metro places, and the industrial 
changes in rural America a/e often cliaractcrized as a 
process of diversification toward a metro norm. However, 
this characterization is somewhat misleading. Another 
conclusion is more nearly correct for individual rural 
areas; that is, nonmetro areas are becoming more diverse 
as each of them continues to specialize in different ac 
tivitics. Each rural county is sufficiently small that the 
process of development does not typically lead to 
economic diversification. Each local economy is not likely 
to be a small microcosm of the aggregate system. Instead, 
one finds that different t;pes of basic economic activities 
tend to concentrate in separate locations.* 

Rural areas have economic and population characteristics 
that differ from one another. These differences mean that 
policies and programs are likely to affect some rural areas 
differently from others. 5mc of the dimensions of non- 
metro diversity have previously been documented and 
have proven successful points of departure for discussions 
of rural development policy and programs (i, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
17, 18). 

The procedures, data, and rationale for the county 
groups presented here are described more fully by Ross 
and Green (17), who developed the basic data file.' 

Our report identifies and describes seven groups of coun- 
ties and a set of counties that remains unclassified in the 
48 contiguous States.* Four of the seven classifications 
describe the degree of rural economic specialization in 
broad classes of economic activities: farming, manufac- 
t?iring, mining, and government. The fifth group of 
countirs has a high proportion of Federal land area. The 
remaining two groups- destination retirement counties 
and persistent poverty counties— arc based on social 
dimensions that are not necessarily related to their 
economic specialty, but are nevertheless of special interest 
to rural policymakers. 



italicized numbers in parentheses refer to items in the references at 
the end of this report. 

"Basic economic activities in a region's economy tater to the demands 
of people outside that region and generate an mfluw of mcume thai sup 
ports various kinds of local service (nonbasit) activities meeting the 
demands of people within the region. 

•Throughout this report, the statistics expressed as averages are 
unweighted unless otherwise indicated. 

^Descriptive data for each group are in appendix tables 1 5. Addi 
tional research will refine these groups. 



The seven groups contain the following counties.* 

1. Farming-dependent counties — Farming contributed 
a weighted annual average of 20 percent or more 
of total labor and proprietor income over the 5 
years from 1975 to 1979. 

2. Manufacturing-dependent counties— Manufac- 
turing contributed 30 percent or more of total 
labor and proprietor income in 1979. 

3. Mining-dependent counties— Mining contributed 20 
percent or more to total labor and proprietor in- 
come in 1979. 

4. Specialized government counties— Government ac- 
tivities contributed 25 percent or more to total 
labor and proprietor income in 1979. 

5. Persistent poverty counties— Per capita family in- 
come in the county was in the lowest quintile in 
each of the years 1950, 1959, 1969, and 1979. 

6. Federal lands counties— Federal land was 33 per- 
cent or more of the land area in a county in 1977. 

7. Destination retirement counties— For the 1970-80 
period, net inmigration rates of people aged 60 
and over were 15 percent or more of the expected 
1980 population aged 60 and over.* 

These seven county groups include all but 370 of the 
2,44S nonmetro counties.' The county groups are not 
mutually exclusive, but overlaps among them are not con 
sidcrcd serious; 57.3 percent of the counties belong ex- 
clusively to one group. Another 22 percent are in two of 
the seven groups, leaving only 6 percent in three or more 
groups.* Th: ungroupcd counties represent another 
15 percent. 

The number of counties in each group follows: 



Farming-dependent 


702 


Manufacturing-dependent 


678 


Mining-dependent 


200 


Specialized government 


315 


Persistent poverty 


242 


Federal lands 


247 


Destination retirement 


515 


Ungroupcd 


370 



•See (77) for details of procedures. 

*The number of net migrants is the actual 1980 population aged 60 or 
over less the expected resident population that survived to age 6C or ever 
from 1970 to 1980. That number of net migrants is divided by the ex- 
pected resident population that survived to age 60 or over and is ex- 
pressed as a percenuge. 

'The metro classification system u that of Hines. Brown, and Zimmer 
{6) as modified by Bealc. Metro status is based on 1974 Office of 
Management and Budget designatiom. Adjacency «s designated by 1970 
commuting patterns, and the urban population m this system is from (he 
1970 Census. Independent cities have been recombined with their adja- 
cent counties to form a total of 2.443 county units. 

•The percentage of counties in each group belonging to another group 
is. farming, 52, manufacturing, 55, mining, 45, government, 64, po>er 
ty. 82; Federal lands, 85: and retirement, 65. 
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The description of each county group summarizes only 
selected characterisiics important to understanding the 
course and consequences of development. The classifica 
tions provide a useful perspective for policy analyses. First, 
seven categories are sufficient for many policy purposes. 
Second, the counties in each group tend to be geographi 
cally concentrated. Yet, the groups highlight the diversity 



among rural areas that is often masked in more highly ag 
gregated analyses. Each county group has some charac 
teristics distinct from those of other groups. Third, these 
characteristics are important when one evaluates alter 
native developmental policies, and they often indicate the 
importance of other Federal policies and programs 



Farming-Dependent Counties' 

Counties dependent on fanning account for 29 percent of 
all nonme^ro counties— the largest group identified— yet 
for only 13 percent of the nonmetro population. '° Labor 
and proprietor income from farming :n these 702 counties 
averaged 32 percent of total labor and proprietor income 
in 1979, indicating their dependence on farming. About a 
third of the counties dependent on fanning are also in 
another of the six groups.'* 



*Thc analysis in this section was conducted by Bcrnal L. Green For 
an earlier and more detailed description, see (7). 

^^Farming-dependent counties had a weighted annual average of 20 
percent or more of labor and proprietor income from farming from 
1975 through 1979. 

"Most of these 225 farming counties were included in only one other 
of the following groups: retirement, 47; poverty 41; goverimieut, 27: 
manufacturing, 26; Federal Unds, 22; and mining, 10. Another 52 of 
the 225 were in two or three other groups. 



Counties dependent on fanning tend to be regionally co»i 
centrated (fig. 1). Half are in the North Central region, 
especially the Great Plains. Other smaller concentrations, 
comprising another third, are along the Mississippi River 
Delta in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, in parts of 
the Southeast , or in Montana. Idaho, or Washington. 

Farming counties tend to have the following average 
characteristics (table 1) relative to other county groups:** 

• Remoteness from metro areas and regional popula 
tion centers. 

• Large population losses in the sixties followed by 
below-average gains in the seventies. 



»*See appendix tables 1 '5 for greater detail. 
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Figure 1 



Farming-Dependent Counties 




Perming contributed a weighted annual average of 20 percent 
or more to total labor and proprietor Income over the five-year 
period from 1975 to 1979. 



Tabic 1— Farming-dependent counties: Selected 
characteristics* 



Item 


Unit 


Farming 
counties 


All 
nonmetro 
counties* 


Counties, 1975-79 


Number 


702 


2,443 


Rural and not adjacent to 








an SMSA 


Percent* 


46.0 


24.9 


Population change, 








1970-80 


Percent* 


4.8 


14.6 


Per capita income, 1979 


Dollars* 


7,264 


6,980 


Farm income, 1979 


Percent* 


31.9 


14.6 


Services* producing 








income, 1979 


Do. 


27.0 


28.9 



'Counties with a weighted annual average farm income of 20 percent 
or more of weighted annual total labor and proprietor income in 
1975-79. 

'Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties 
'Percentage of counties in group. 
^Unweighted county averages. 

^Percentage of total labor and proprietor mcome, unweighted 
country averages. 



• Uneven income distribution characterized by high 
average per capita incomes but low median family 
incomes. 

• Only slightly lower than average proportions of 
labor and proprietor income from services- 
producing sectors. 

• High average proportions of people who are over 65 
years old and who receive Social Security benefits or 
other transfer payments. 

The remoteness of farming counties is associated with an 
extensive type of agriculture. Very little labvor operates 
very large acreages with modern equipment. Of the 
farming-dependent counties, 46 percent have no incor- 
porated towns of 2,500 or more people and are not adja- 
cent to a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). 
Nearly half of all nonmetro counties without incorporated 
towns of 2,500 or more people depend on farming. The 
population of these counties averaged only 11,932 in 1980 
compared with 25,613 for all nonm.etro counties. 
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Farming counties have experienced high ra^^js of popula 
tion decline for decades, but declines have tended to level 
off and populations of some farming counties have even 
mcreascd in recent years. Population decreased an aver 
age 6.6 percent in the farming counties in 1960-70, but 
increased an average 4.8 percent in 1970 80. Even grad 
ual mcreases at this rate will stimulate demands both fur 
State and local government services and for private 
services. 

People in farming- dependent counties tend to have 
relatively high average incomes, but incomes may be 
distributed unevenly because of resource ownership and 
the structure of the county economy. Estimated per capita 
incomes averaged $7,264 in 1979, the second highest of 
any of the county groups. In contrast, median family in 
come averaged only $14,928 in 1989, next to the lowest of 
any county group. The high per capita, yet low median, 
incomes mean that a few people have very high incomes, 
pulling the per capita average upward, but that most 
have low incomes as reflected by the low median family 
income, that is, income is unevenly distributed among 
people. The median is in the exact middle of all observa- 
tions and is not affected by cither the very high or low 
observations. 

Two possible sources of income disparity (in addition to 
some farms' being very large or earning more in com- 
parison with others) are the relatively high proportion of 
total income earned in the services-producing activities 
and the age distribution of the population in farm coun- 
ties. The services -producing activities typically have many 



low wage jobs. In addition, farm counties contain a 
higher proportion of people aged 65 and ovei than is true 
for ail nonmetro counties. Research has shown that 
current income poverty among the elderly is high Many 
rural observers believe that the farm trade bypasses local 
merchants in favor of regional trade centers, yet, a sur 
prisingly high proportion of total income is generated in 
services producing sectors in farm counties. This finding is 
especially noteworthy considering the small size of their 
urban populations and the remoteness of many of these 
counties. In farm counties, labor and proprietor income 
from wholesale and retail trade, personal and business 
services, and finance, insurance, and real estate averaged 
27 percent of all labor and proprietor income in 1979 
The average for all nonmetro counties was 29 percent. 
Thus, variations in farm sector activities will likely affect 
the local nonfarm populations, not just regional trade 
centers in other counties. 

Although the farming dependent counties are not the only 
ones affected b) traditional agricultural price and 
income support policies, they arc the counties in which 
these policies will be most important. Farmers are not the 
only ones affected by agricultural policies in these coun 
ties. Nonfarm families in the services-producing sectors 
will be affected in important ways as well. This group of 
counties is also affected by international trade, macro 
economic, environmental, and other national policy in 
itiatives more than was true only a few years ago Finally, 
the data suggest the particular importance of Social 
Security benefit levels to people in farming dependent 
counties. 



Manufacturing-Dependent Ck>untics*' 



Manufacturing continues to be a dominant sectoi in many 
rural counties although its regional distribution has 
changed in the past two decades. There are 678 counties 
in which 30 percent or more of 1979 labor and proprietor 
income came from manufacturing. These manufacturing 
dependent counties comprise 28 percent of all nonmetro 
counties, the second largest number of counties in any 
group. They are more populous than «.f*rage and con- 
tain 39 percent of all nonmetro population 

Over half (57 percent) of manufacturing-dependent coun- 
ties arc now concentrated in the Southeast as a result of a 
shift of industry away from traditional locations in the 
Northeast and portions of the Midwest (fig. 2). The North 
Central region accounts for another 28 percent, while the 
West and the Northeast account for only 6 and 9 percent, 
respectively. 



"The analysis in this section was ccmductcd by Marlys K. Nelson. See 
{9, 75, Ji) for comprehensive analyses of manufacturing employment 
growth in nonmetro regions. 




Manufacturing dependent counties t.nd to exhibit the 
following average characteristics (table 2) relative to other 
county groups:'* 

• Larger urbanized population and locations near 
metro centers. 

• Greater than average population increases in the 
sixties followed by average gains in the seventies. 

• Larger than proportionate black population, reflect 
ing primarily the regional concentration of these 
counties in the Southeast. 

• Slightly lower proportions of labor and proprietor 
income from services producing sectors. 

Manufacturing dependent counties tend to be much more 
urbanized and more often contiguous to SMSAs than are 
other nonmetro counties. County populations averaged 
35,974 In 1980, with 32 percent of the population urban 



"Sec appendix tables 1 '5 for greater detail. 
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and 12 percent black (the second highest percentage of 
blacks in the seven county groups). A large proportion of 
manufacturing counties (53 percent) was adjacent to 
SMSAs and a small proportion was rural (18 percent). 

Like urban areas generally, specialized manufacturing 
counties tended to have below-average population in- 
creases in the seventies. The 1960-70 population increase 
of 4.6 percent was third from the lowest of the groups, yet 
was above the average for all counties combined. The 
continued population increase from 1970 to 1980 aver- 
aged 14 percent and was second from the lowest of the 
coi nty groups. However, these rates of change applied to 
a larger-than-average population base. 

The income performance of manufacturing counties was 
about average for rural counties, even though efforts to 
attract or expand manufacturing employment were a 
mainstay in many local developiTient programs. Median 
family income in 1980 averaged only slightiy higher in 
manufacturing counties than elsewhere. Employment in 
relation to population about equaled that in all nonmetro 



counties. Transfer income was somewhat less in relation- 
ship to labor and proprietor income tha.i it was in other 
counties in 1979. The percentage of persons below the 
poverty level in 1980 (16 percent) was slightly smaller, but 
the percentage of families with female household heads 
was somewhat larger (11 percent) in manufacturing coun- 
ties than the aggregate of all nonmetro counties. 

The extent of specialization in manufacturing is striking 
in these counties. Manufacturing accounted for an 
average of 42 percent of all labor and proprietor income 
in manufacturing counties in 1979. The percentage of m- 
come from government employment was the lowest of any 
county group. Employment in the broad set of services- 
producing sectors averaged only 25 percent in 1979, next 
to the lowest of the groups, perhaps related to the ad- 
jacency of many of these counties to SMSAs where services 
are readily available and extremely competitive. 

Manufacturing has bee ^ a major source of economic 
change throughout nonmetro America. Yet, with that 
growth have come questions concerning the appropriate 



Figure 2 



Manufacturing-Dependent Counties 



I Manufacturing-Dependent Counties 

Manufacturing contributed 30 percent or more of total !al>or 
and proprietor Income In 1979. 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



Xablc 2 — Manufacturing-dependent counties: Selected 
characteristics' 



Item 



Manu- All 
Unit facturing nonmctro 
counties counties' 



Counties^ 1979 


Number 


678 


2,443 


Population. 1980 


Number' 


35,974 


25.613 


Adjacent to an SMS A 


Percent* 


52.7 


39.5 


Population change. 






1.2 


1960-70 


Percent* 


4.6 


Population change, 








1970-80 


Do. 


14.0 


14.6 


Black population. 1980 


Do. 


12.1 


8 4 


Services 'producing 








income, 1979 


Percent* 


24.7 


28.9 



^Counties with manufacturing income 50 percent or more of total 
labor and proprietor income. 
'Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties. 
•Unweighted county averages. 
^Percentage of counties in group. 

^Percentage of total labor and proprietor income, unweighted county 
average*.. 




role of manufacturing in future rural development 
policies. First is the question of whether to expect con- 
tinued manufacturing growth, with the same distribution, 
in nonmetro areas. Areas wi*h the highest rates of popula- 
tion change in 1970-80 did not specialize in manufactur- 
ing. Furthermore, counties dependent on manufacturing 
tend to be concentrated near very large population 
centers rather than being dispersed throughout rural 
areas. 

This group of counties is moit affected by a broad range 
of policies toward business. These counties have an impor- 
tant stake in foreign trade policies, for example. A high 
value of U.S. currency in relationship to other currencies 
effectively curtails exports and encourages foreign im- 
ports, thereby reducing demand for domestically manu- 
factured goods. Concentrations of low-wage manufactur- 
ing in rural areas make the manufacturing base quite 
fragile. Relocatic.^ of many types of manufacturing ac- 
tivities to foreign countries with low labor costs, 
automated factories, and protectionist trade policies can 
influence the welfare of people in manufacturing- 
dependent counties. 
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Mining-Dependent Counties** 



The 200 nonmetro counties with 20 percent or more of 
their 1979 labor and proprietor income from mining are 
identified as mining-dependent counties. These counties 
account for only 6 percent of the nonmetro population. 
They are concentrated in the coal producing areas of Ap- 
palachia and the Midwest, the oil-producing areas of 
Texas, Oklahoma, the Louisiana gulf coast, and the 
Northern Plains States^ and are scattered throughout the 
Southwest and West as specialized mineral producing 
counties (fig. 3). 

The mining dependent counties tend to have the follow 
ing average characteristics (table 3) relative to other coun- 
ty groups:" 

• Locations at natural resource sites, usually remote 
from very large metro centers, yet with average con- 
centrations of urban populations. 

"Lloyd D. Bender conducted the anal>-sis lor this section. See (//) for 
a more detailed picture of regional adjustments to rising coai production. 
••Sec appendix tables 1-5 for greater detail. 



• High rates of recent population increase accompa- 
nying energy demands, after decreases in the prior 
decade. 

• High income levels. 

• Lower than average concentrations of service ac- 
tivities. 

The level of urbanization in mining dependent counties 
varies greatly. The average percentage of urban popula- 
tion is near that for all nonmetro counties combined, but 
only 6 percent of the mining-dependent counties have ur- 
ban populations greater than 20,000, and many are total- 
ly rural. The urban population of 30 percent in mming 
counties in 1980 is average for all counties, but a popula- 
tion density cf 29 people per square mile is much lower 
than the overall average of all nonmetro counties, an in- 
dication of urban concentrations within mining counties. 
The population with Spanish surnames averages 8 percent 
for mining counties, the highest of any county group nd 
a reflection of the Southwestern and Western counties in 
this group. 
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Mining-Dependent Counties 




Mining-Dependent Counties 

Mining income 20 percent or more of total labor and 
proprietor income in 1979. 



1^:13 standard Metropolitan Statistfca! Area 



Tabic 3 — Mining dependent counties: Selected 
characteristics* 



Item 


Unit 


Mining 
counties 


All 
nonmetro 
counties* 


Counties, 19V9 


Number 


200 


2.443 


Population change. 








1970-80 


Percent* 


21.5 


14.6 


Urban population. 








1980 


Do. 


29.6 


28.6 


Median family income, 








1980 


Dollars* 


17.016 


15;786 


Population receiving 








Social Security, 1980 


Percent* 


16.3 


18.6 


Spanish population. 1980 


Do. 


8.4 


3.8 


Services -producing 








income. 1979 


Percent* 


23.4 


28.9 



^Counties with mining income 20 percent or more of total labo' and 
proprietor income. 
'Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties 
•Unweighir^ county averages. 

♦Percentage of total labor and proprietor income, unweighted county 
averages. 
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Population changes in mining dependent counties reflect 
the wide swings in demand for energy and mineral 
resources from one decade to another. Population 
decreased an average of 3.4 percent from 1960 to 1970. 
The high demands for petroleum and low sulfur coals in 
the seventies spurred population increases averaging 21.5 
percent from 1970 to 1980. although the variations 
among counties in this group were large. Decreases in de- 
mand for fuels and minerals since 1979 havf produced in- 
come and population declines (ii), and changes in future 
demand will alter economic corJitions in these counties. 

Incomes in mining counties in 1980 averaged the highest 
of any of the county groups despite recent slack demand. 
Per capita income averaged $7,328 in 1979, and family 
income averaged $17,016. Mining wages remained high 
even during slack demand because of the structure of the 
industry, the skills required, and the structure of the work 
force. 

Other mcome-related averages give a similar healthy pic 
ture in 1980. The percentage of the population receiving 
Social Security, of households headed by a female, of in- 
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come from Federal transfers, and of people in poverty 
were lower in 1980 than the respective averages for all 
nonmetro counties. 

The mix of income sources in mining counties may also 
contribute to higher incomes than elsewhere. Mining, a 
heavily unionized and high-wage industry, contributes an 
average 38 percent of the total labor and proprietor in- 
come in mining-dependent counties. At the other extreme, 
mining counties average only 23 percent of labor and pro 
prietor income from the predominately low wage services 
producing sectors, the lowest proportion of any county 
group The low contribution from services producing sec 
tors may also reflect the uncertainties of continued mining 



at p..rticular sites oi the uncertainty produced by the wide 
swings in demand for fuels and minerals. 

Mining activities are located at the site of the natural 
resource being extracted. Resource depletion at each site 
is inevitable. In addition, demands for fuel and minerals 
are subject to wide episodic and cyclical swings. The 
problems arising from these conditions in Appalachia 
have been long recognized and have «;/awned a variety of 
Federal programs such as retraining and relocation pro- 
grams and aid to local communities. Labor relations and 
safety are also subjects of Federal programs. Finally, the 
environmental concerns associated with mining activities 
have been in the spotlight in the past decade. • 



Specialized Government Ck)unties^' 
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Federal, State, and local government activities are ex- 
tremely important employers in nonmetro counties. In 
come from State and local government jobs averaged 12 
percent of total labor and proprietor income in all 
nonmetro counties in 1979. State and local activities are 
by far the most important components of government in 
most places. With Federal jobs added, earnings from 
Federal, State, and local government jobs in nonmetro 
counties averaged 17 0 percent of labor and proprietor in 



"Leon B. Perkinson provided the analysis for this section. See (72) for 
a detailed report of \o^i\ govemmeni employment and earning trends m 
noniTtetro America. 



come in 1979. There are 315 nonmetro counties where 25 
percent or more of the total labor and p'-oprietor income 
came from payrolls of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. Those counties are identified as government coun- 
ties in this analysis. 

Specialized government counties are scattered throughout 
the Nation in locations likely resulting from political and 
historical precedents rather than from the influence of 
market forces that affect locations of most other types of 
economi- activities (fig. 4). A higher average percentage 
of the population with Spanish surnames (6 percent) than 
in other nonmetro counties (4 percent) may reflect the 
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Figure 4 



Specialized Government Counties 



Specialized Government Counties 

Counties in which local, state and Federal government 
payrolls contributed 25 percent or more to total labor and 
proprietor income in 1979. 



r,^_!'^'3 standard Metropoillf i Statistical Area 



sliglit western orientation. The high concentration of 
government jobs in these specialized counties is attri- 
butable to particular types of Federal and State activities. 
These include military reservations and bases, areas that 
serve as regional and area headquarters for State and 
Federal parks and forests, some State capitols. State in- 
stitutions of higher education, and penal institutions. 

Specialized government counties tend to have the follow- 
ing average characteristics (table 4) relative to other coun- 
ty groups:*' 

• Somewhat more urbanized, 

• Higher rates of population increase^ 

• Lower average incomes, and 

• Low-wage mix of economic activities. 

Specialized government counties tend to be more urban- 
ized than typical nomnetro counties. Nearly a quarter of 
government counties (23 percent) had urban populations 
between 20,000 and 50,000, although the population per 

"Sec appendix tables 1-5 for greater detail. 



Tabic 4 — Specialized government counties: Selected 
characteristics' 







Govern- 


All 


Item 


Unit 


ment 


nonmctro 






counties 


counties* 


Counties, 1979 


Number 


315 


2,443 


Urban populations. 








20,000-49.000 


Percent* 


22.9 


13.0 


Population change, 






1.2 


1960-70 


Percent* 


6.5 


Population change. 






14.6 


1970-80 


Do. 


18.8 


Per capita income. 1979 


Dollars 


6.195 


6,980 


Percentage in poverty. 






17.0 


1980 


Percent* 


18.5 


Employment per 100 






39.1 


population, 1980 


Number* 


37.0 



'Counties with governmeni income 20 percent or more of total labor 
and proprietor income. 
^Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties 
'Percentage of counties in group. 
^Unweighted county averages 
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square mile was only 47 persons in 1980. Average total 
population of government counties was almost 29,000 in 
1980, 13 percent more than the average for all nonmetro 
counties. 



Population increased in specialized government counties 
despite overall lower average incomes and a relatively high 
level of urbanization. The population increase averaged 
6.5 percent from 1960 to 1970 and 18.8 percent from 
1970 to 1980. These are uncharacteristically high average 
rates for a group of counties in which 23 percent were 
areas containing urban populations of 20,000 or more. 

The government counties had a relatively low average in- 
come of $6,195 per capita, 11 percent below the average 
for all nonmetro counties. Only poverty counties averaged 
a lower income per capita. Median family income in 1980 
also averaged slightly lower than the overall average. 
Finally, the percentage of persons with incomes below the 
poverty level in 1980 was higher than the nonmetio 
average. 

The average proportion of the population employed was 
also low. Other characteristics of the government counties 
make these facts even more striking. A larger-than- 
average percentage of the population was under age 65 m 
1980, and a larger -than- average percentage of the people 
25 years and older had completed high school. These fac- 
tors typically boost average incomes and employment 
rates. 

Income sources on average are predominantly of the low 
wage variety in specialized government counties. State 
government employees and Federal military jobs tend to 
predominate. In addition, one-third of the labor and pro- 
prietor income was from services producing sectors in 
1979. Wages in many of the services- producing sectors 



are very low, and many of the jobs are part-time, 
especially in retailing. 

The government group of counties are distinctive because 
of the diversity of their economic bases. Such charac- 
teristics qualify almost two-thirds as members of one of 
the other county groups; hence, theirs is a mixed system 
not solely dependent on governmental activities. Such a 
mixture of activities could influence the performance of 
the local economies and the characteristics of the people 
who choose to live there. 

The heavy dependence of these counties on government 
functions has distinctive policy implications aside from the 
characteristics of their populations. They are directly af- 
fected by some policy decisions. First, they are more 
dependent than the average county on the amount and 
type of government spending. Government spending may 
vary from year to year and affect the economic base of 
these counties. Second, local governments containing high 
concentrations of Federal activities often receive special 
funds— such as grants and payments in lieu of taxes— that 
support local government activities. Such sources of 
revenue also may change from year to year as revisions 
are made in the formulas used to distribute such funds. 
Third, the tax base supporting local government facilities 
can be unique. Government facilities are not subject to 
local property taxes; hence, local government revenues de 
pend more heavily on other types of property and on 
other types of revenue. Finally, governmental activities 
frequently consist of some type of service that may not re- 
quire the purchase of large quantities of material and 
equipment; hence, the additional support given to the 
local business community from the purchase of supplies 
or equipment may be much less than would be true of 
mar ufacturing or some other types of establishments. In 
each instance, government policies can have a direct ef- 
fect on the economies of counties that depend heavily on 
governmental activities. 



Persistent Poverty Ck)unties'' 



Poverty remains ? chronic and serious problem in certain 
locations in nonmetro America. The 242 nonmetro coun- 
ties designated as areas of persistent poverty had per 
capita incomes in the bottom quintile of all U.S. counties 
in 1950, 1959, 1969, and 1979. Poverty counties repre- 
sent 10 percent of all nonmetro counties, and they cop 
tain 6 percert of th' nonmetro population. Most of the 



'•The analysis in this section was conducted by Peggy J. Ross. Earlier 
analyses of persistent 5)overty counties were repoaed by Davis (2) and 
Hoppe (8), ^ 



poverty counties (82 percent) also fall into one of the 
other county groups, but we have separated them in this 
study because of the persistence of their low-income 
status. 

Persistent poverty counties are concentrated in the 
Southeast; 92 percent are in Appalachia. the Ozark- 
Ouachita Plateau, and the Mississippi Delta (fig. 5). 
Others are scattered throughout the Southwest and the 
Northern Plains. Many of these persistent poverty counties 
are located where their populations contain a high per- 
centage of racial minorities. 
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Persistent poverty counties tend to have the following 
average characteristics (table 5) relative to other county 
groups:" 

• A sparse and nonurban population settlement pat 
tern, 

• Low income levels that have persisted for decades, 
and 

• Disproportionate numbers of people with disadvan 
tagcs affecting their productive labor force par 
ticipation. 

The persistent poverty counties have fewer people and aie 
less urbanized than most other county groups. Over 60 
percent of the persistent poverty counties arc totally rural 
compared with 35 percent of all nonmetro counties. An 
average of only 13 percent of their population was living 
in cities having 2,500 or more people in 1980, even less 
than the average of the specialized farming counties and a 
full 16 percentage points less than all nonmetro counties. 
Only two of these counties had urban populations of 
20,000 or more people. 



**Scc appendix tables 15 for greater detail. 



Income levels in persistent poverty counties remain 
markedly low after several decades. Their average 1979 
per capita income was $4,914, and their average 1980 
median family income was $11,923, Their mean 1980 
po\erty rate of 28 percent was at least 10 percentage 
points higher than that of any other county group. 

The combined disbursements for entitlement programs, 
welfare, and investments in human resources, all of which 
are reflected in transfer payments, tend to average some 
what less than one might expect in poverty counties. Per 
capita transfer payments in 1979 averaged $1,049 in 
counties having persistently low incomes compared with 
$1,063 for all nonmetro counties combined. The earned 
income of people in these counties was very low, hence, 
the ratio of $41 of transfer income to every $100 earned 
by proprietors and workers was the highest of any county 
group. Consequently, the proportion of total spendable 
income from transfer payments was high. 

The adverse income levels in poverty counties do not seem 
to depend on the economic mix of activities there. The 
overall industrial mix in poverty counties is remarkably 
similar to the profile for all nonmetro counties. Poverty 
counties do derive on average slightly more labor and pro 
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Persistent Poverty Counties 




I Persfstent Poverty Counties 

Counties ranking In the lowest per capita income quintile in 
1950, 1959, 1969, and 1979. 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



prictor income from farming, manufacturing, and 
government activities and slightly less income from mining 
and the broad group of services sectors than do those for 
all nonmetro counties. Either the productivity of the 

Tabic 5 — Persistent poverty counties: Selected characteristics* 



Item 



Unit 



Poverty 
counties 



All 
nonmetro 
counties* 



Counties, 1950»79 


Number 


242 


2,443 


Per capita income, 1979 


Dollars* 


4,914 


6,980 


Population aged 25 and 






over who completed 








high school 1980 


Percent* 


41.9 


57.5 


Populadon aged 16-65 








disabled, 1980 


Do. 


14.8 


10.4 


Households headed by 








females, 1980 


Do. 


14.0 


10.0 


Black population, 1980 


Do. 


23.3 


8.4 


Persons in poverty, 1 980 


Do. 


28.4 


17.0 


'Counties with average per capita income in the bottom quintile in 


1950, 1959, 1969, and 1979. 
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'Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties. 
'Unweighted county averages. 



economic base of poverty counties is extremely low or in- 
come from economic activities is distributed very unevenly 
among the residents. 

The low incomes in poverty counties appear to be related 
to characteristics of the population that affect workforce 
participation and productivity. Neariy 15 percent of per- 
sons aged 16 through 64 reported a work-limiting disabili- 
ty in 1980. Only 42 percent of persistent poverty county 
residents aged 25 and over had completed high school in 
1980. The proportion of households headed by females 
was 14 percent. Poverty counties had high concentrations 
of blacks in 1980, an average of 23 percent of their 
populations compared with 8 percent in all nonmetro 
counties. Furthermore, an average of 30 percent of black 
persons in poverty counties had incomes below poverty 
levels in 1980 compared with an average of 20 percent of 
blacks in all nonmetro counties. Finally, the average 
poverty rate among whites in these counties was 5 per- 
centage points above comparable rates in all nonmetro 
counties. 

The underemployment that results when a large percent- 
age of the population has characteristics that inhibit 
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workforce participation is apparent in poverty counties. 
Poverty counties have relatively more underemployment 
than any other county type as indicated by a ratio of 33 
civilian employees per 100 people in 1980, as much as 18 
percentage points lower than the ratios of other county 
groups. Low workforce participation contributes directly 
to low average incomes. Fully a quarter of the families in 
poverty counties had incomes below the poverty threshold 
in 1980. 

The high proportion of people with characteristics that 
affect workforce participation and incomes is the single 
most notable feature of poverty counties. Not only do 
these counties contain high proportions of f>cople who 
lack the personal skills and resources to improve their own 



economic condition, but these rural and often isolated 
counties are not likely to generate sufficient economic, 
community, and human resource levels to enable their 
disadvantaged people to overcome poverty conditions 
Finally, people who have difficulty participating in pro 
ductive economic activities because of some personal 
characteristic will find that migrating to other places may 
not improve their lot greatly. 

The persistent poverty counties are among those affected 
disproportionately by various Federal and State programs 
directed against poverty. However, such programs over 
the past three decades have not been enough to move 
people in these counties into the mainstream of economic 
activities. 



Federal Lands Counties" 

Counties with at least a third of their area in Federal 
ownership numbered 247 in 1977, of which 197 were 
located in the West (fig. 6). Other concentrations were 
national forests along the Appalachians and in the 



*»Thc analysis in this section was conducted by Thomas F. Hady. 



Ozarks and in the forested regions of Minnesota. Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan. Federal lands counties contain 9 per- 
cent of the total nonmetro population. These counties 
tend to be some distance from metro areas. Only 23 per- 
cent are adjacent to an SMSA. compared with 40 percent 
of all nonmetro counties. 
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I Federal Lands Counties 

Counties In which Federal land is 33 percent or more of total 
land area 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



Federal lands counties tend to have the following average 
characteristics (table 6) relative to other county groups:" 

• Remoteness from large metro areas, 

• People who tend to reside in small towns and cities 
rather than in the open country, 

• Rapid population increases, 

• Average proportions of income from services- 
producing activities even though population density 
is very low, and 

• Large farms and ranches, 

A distinctive feature of Fed'jral lands counties is their 
population distribution. Forty-four percent of these coun- 
ties are totally rural, a smaller percentage than the farm- 
ing or poverty counties, but more than the nonmetro 
average of 35 percent. Population density averages only 
15 persons per square mile, the lowest of any county 
group. However, the population does not live entirely in 
the rural portions of these counties. The proportion of the 
population that is urban (30 percent) averages slightly 



*^cc appendix tables 1-5 for greater detail. 



higher than in all nonmetro counties (29 percent). A 
number of substantial-sized towns lie in Federal lands 
counties, including Grand Junction, CO; Bozeman, 
Helena, and Butte, MT; Rapid City, SD; and Casper and 
Rock Springs, WY. 



Table 6 — Federal lands counties: Selected characteristics* 







Federal 


All 


Item 


Unit 


lands 


nonmetro 






counties 


counties* 


Counties, 1977 


Number 


247 


2.443 


Rural counties 


Percent' 


43,7 


34.7 


Urban population. 1980 


Percent* 


29.9 


28.6 


Population change. 








1970-80 


Do. 


33.7 


14.6 


Median family income. 








1980 


Dollars* 


16.722 


15.786 


Farm size. 1978 


Acres* 


1.225 


505 



'Counties with 55 percent or more Federal land. 
'Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties. 
'Percentage of counties in group. 
♦Unweighted county averages, 
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The population in Federal lands counties increased more 
than twice as fast as in the average nonmetro county in 
the seventies, which may partly be a reflection of their 
location in the fast-growing West. However, the presence 
of Federal lands may be associated with population 
growth within the West, population change from 1970 to 
1980 IS correlated with the percentage of the land area 
that is Federal. Spanish surnames are common in the 
Federal lands counties and blacks are underrepresented, 
reflecting a heavy Western orientation. 

Income measures indicate that people in the Federal lands 
counties tend to be better off on average than those in 
other nonmetro counties. Median family income averaged 
higher in only one other county group and was nearly 
$1,000 greater than the average for all nonmetro coun 
ties. A higher than average percentage of the population 
is also above the poverty level, and housing is in better 
condition. Although median family income is high, per 
capita income averaged third from the bottom of the 
seven county groups, suggesting that the income distribu 
tion may be uneven. 

The major basic industries in Federal lands counties are 
government employment, followed by manufacturing. 
The aggregate of several services- producing activities 
averaged the same as that of all nonmetro counties, again 
indicating the ubiquitous nature of services producing ac 
tivities even in remote areas. Mining accounted for a 
substantially larger- than-average portion of the income 
source in Federal lands counties than in other nonmetro 
counties. Nearly all the mining income came from 
sources other than coal, oil, and gas. Despite the great ex 
pansion of coal mining in the West, coal mining con 
tributed proportionately less income than avetage in the 
Federal lands counties. Finally, the proportion of income 



from forestry was identical to the average for all 
nonmetro counties. 

The farming activities are another unique feature of 
Federal lands counties. The semiarid conditions in much 
of the W^est and the availability of Federal lands for range 
influence the types of farming that are possible The 
average farm in Federal lands counties contained 1,225 
acres in 1978 compared with 505 acres for all nonmetro 
counties. Farms in Federal lands counties have a lower 
average value per acre, but their much larger average size 
leads to a higher total value. Only 15 percent of the 
farmland in Federal lands counties was cropland in 1978 
The distribution of farms by amount of gross sales differs 
remarkably little between Federal lands counties and 
other nonmetro counties, except that Federal lands coun 
ties have a slightly larger proportion of farms with less 
than $2,500 in sales. 

Further economic development and the types of develop 
ment possible in these counties are constrained. The 
potential for public and private economic development is 
altered materially by the presence of large proportions of 
land under Federal ownership and management Federal 
payments in lieu of taxes and Federal sharing of mining 
royalties and bonus payments are direct supports of State 
and local functions. The concentration of population in 
urban places in some cases is related to the availability of 
private land around settlements. Further urban expansion 
in some counties is expensive because private land is ex 
tremely scarce. The checkerboard ownership of private 
lands, resulting from vast land grants for railroad 
development, complicates both public and private 
resource management and development. Finally, the uses 
of public lands in agriculture are somewhat limited by 
regulations governing grazing and management practices 



Retirement Counties" 

Retirement settlements are an important part of 
nonmetro America. This study has identified 515 retire 
ment counties, 21 percent of nonmetro counties. Retire- 
ment counties with a net inmigration of people aged 60 
and over from 1970 to 1980 equaled 15 percent or more 
of the people in the county of that age in 1980." These 



^'Thc analysis in this section was conducted by John A. Kuchn. The 
concepts and onginal definition of this group of counties are those of 
Calvin L. Beale. Retirement areas in the Ozarks are currently under 
study by the Economic Research Service. 

**The number of net migrants is »he actual 1980 population aged 60 
oi ovn less the expected resident population that survived from 1970 to 
1980 to age 60 or over. That number of net migrants is divided by the 
expected resident population that survived to age 60 or over and is ex- 
pressed as a percenuge. 
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counties contain 24 percent of the total nonmetro popula- 
tion and 26 percent of the total nonmetro population 
aged 65 and <ver in 1980. 

Retirement counties are located throughout the Nation 
with concentrations as follows: in a band from southern 
Texas northward through the Ozarks; in Florida; in con- 
centrated groups of counties in the upper Great Lakes 
States, especially northern Michigan but also northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, in a narrow band of the Ap 
palachian mountains from northern Georgia through 
Delaware; and thioughout scattered locations in Arizona, 
New Mexico, nouhem California, and western Oregon 
(fig. 7). These counties are distinct in many ways that are 
closely related to developmental policies. 
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Retirement counties tend to have ihe following average 
characteristics (table 7) relative to other county groups." 

• Very high population growth rates in the sixties and 
seventies, 

• Remote rural locations, 

• Large proportions of income from transfer 
payments, and 

• Larger services-producing sectors. 

Retirement settlements are a growth industry often nur- 
tured by State and local officials and entrepreneurs. They 
will likely continue to grow as the average age of the 
general population increases. The average population 
growth rate of these counties from 1960 to 1970 was 11 
percent, the highest of all groups. They averaged a 
34-percent increase in population in 1970-80, the second 
highest average growth rate of the county groups, and 
averaged 19 percentage points higher than the rate for all 
nonmetro counties. 

Retirement counties are located in rural areas that are 
not necessarily near population centers and, hence, seem 



>^Scc appendix tables 1 5 for greater detail. 



to offer strong developniental potential. Few retirement 
counties have urban populations that exceed 20,000. 
Over 33 percent are totally rural, and another 53 per- 
cent have an urban population ranging from 2,500 to 
20,000. Slightly more than half of all retirement counties 
are not adjacent to metro areas. Three-fourths of the 
population resides in relatively highly populated open 
country areas that average 42 percent persons per square 
mile. 

Income levels in retirement counties are similar to levels 
in other county types, except mining and poverty coun- 
ties. Averge per capita income in 1979 was $6,626, and 
median family income was $15,020 in 1980. Transfer 
payments were an important source of income; retirement 
counties had the highest amount of transfer income per 
capita, $1,148. About a fifth of the population received 
Social Security payment*;. 

Retirement counties usually have robust economies com- 
pared with counties where people retire without moving to 
another place. The labor force is likely to be growing 
because young people also move into destination retire- 
ment areas to work. The proportion of residents aged 65 
or older in these counties' averages 15 percent, only a few 
percentage points higher than in other county types. The 
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Figure 7 



Retirement Counties 



I Retirement Counties 

Counties with 15 percent or more net Inmlg ration of cohorts 
ago 60 and over from 1970 to 1880. 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



TMt 7— Retirement counties: Selected characteristics* 







Retire- 


All 


Item 


Unit 


ment 


nonmetro 






counties 


counties* 


Counties, 1980 


Number 


515 


2.443 


Rural or less than 20.000 






87.0 


urban population 


Percent* 


90.5 


Adjacent to an SMS A 


Do. 


46.6 


39.5 


Population change. 






1.2 


1960-70 


Percent* 


10.9 


Population change, 




35.5 


14.6 


1970-80 


Do. 


Social Security recipients. 






18.5 


1980 


Do. 


20.2 


Services-producing 




52.2 


28.9 


income. 1979 


Percent* 



'Counties with 15 percent or more net inmigration of people aged 
60 and over from 1970 to 1980. 
'Independent citie? -ire combined with adjacent counties. 
•Percentage of counties in group. 
<Un weighted county averages. 

•Pweniage of total labor and proprietor income, unweighted county 
averages. 
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rario of transfer payment* to total earnings is only about 
25 percent greater in retirement counties than for the 
nonmetro average. That difference may be attributed 
partly to the low wage rates associated with trade and ser- 
vice industries in destination retirement counties, as about 
a third of labor force earnings comes from these tertiary 
sectors. Finally, the percentage of the working age 
population employed (50 percent) is only slightly lower 
than that for most other county types. 

Retirement areas offer opportunities for rural growth 
especially in activities catering to the needs of the aged, 
but several problems may emerge. Wage rates may be too 
low to retain experienced workers. Financial assistance 
and management training may be required for emerging 
small businesses. Provision of public services may become 
burdensome in open country areas, especially health ser- 
vices for older people. Sustained high interest rates and 
pending changes in entitlement programs can affect 
future growth. Nonetheless, competition for desrination 
rerirement counties offers an attractive developmental 
alternative for some areas. 
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Ungrouped Counties" 

A total of 370 nonmetro counties were not a part of coun- 
ty groups identified on the basis of the seven criteria 
discussed. The ungrouped counties are scattered 
throughout the United States (fig. 8). 

Ungrouped nonmetro counties tend to have the following 
average characteristics (table 8) relative to other county 
groups:*' 

• Contain urbanized places, 

• Have high proportions of populations living in 
urban places, 

• Have below average 1970 80 population changes, 
and 

• Generate greater than average services- producing 
income. 

Only 16 percent of the ungrouped counties are completely 
rural compared with 35 percent of all nonmetro counties. 
Over two-thirds contain urbanized places ranging from 
2,500 to 20,000 in population, and 40 percent of those 
counties are not adjacent to SMSAs. 



"The analysb m this section was conducted by Leon B. Perkinson. 
"See appendix tab!cs 15 for greater detail. 



Per capita income in 1979 and median family income in 
1980 averaged somewhat higher than those of other coun- 
ties. A slightly smaller proportion of people had incomes 
in 1980 below the poverty level, reflecting the generally 
higher income level and perhaps its distribution among 
the population. The average ratio of 54 employed to every 
100 working age people in 1980 was one of the highest of 
the county groups. 

The average population in these ungrouped counties was 
about the same as in ail nonmetro counties combined; 
yet, 40 percent of the population was urban versus a 
nonmetro average of 29 percent. Despite the urban con- 
centration of population, population density in these 
counties did not differ from the nonmetro average. 
However, population changes in ungrouped counties dif- 
fered significantly from those in other county groups. 
Population increased 10 percent from 1970 to 1980 com- 
pared with 15 percent for all nonmetro counties. 

The average ethnic and racial composition of the popula- 
tion and the percentages of the population aged 65 and 
over in the ungrouped counties were about the same as 
for all nonmetro counties. The average percentage of the 
population receiving Social Security payments and the 
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Figures 



Ungrouped Counties 




I Ungrouped Counties 

These counties did not meet the requirements for any of the 
other county groups. 



fZ7_] standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 



percentage of families headed by females in ungrouped 
counties were also about the same as in other county 
groups. The 1980 rate of dbability of the population in 
ungrouped counties was slightly lower than in other coun- 
ty groups. The percentage of people aged 25 and over 

Table 8— Ungrouped counties: Selected characteristics' 



Item 


Unit 


Ungrouped 
counties 


All 
nonmctro 
counties* 


Counties, 1979 


Number 


370 


2,443 


Rural counties 


Percent' 


15.9 


34.7 


Urban population, 1980 


Percent* 


40 1 


28 6 


Population change, 




9.5 


14.6 


1970-80 


Do. 


Services-producing 






28.9 


income, 1979 


Percent* 


34.2 



mcni. Federal lands, destination retirement, or poverty county groups. 
'Independent cities are combined with adjacent counties. 
•Pcrcenugc of counties in group. 
♦Unweighted county averages. 

•Percentage of total labor and proprietor income, unweighted county 
averages. 



with a high school education was slightly higher in the 
ungrouped counties. 

The ungrouped counties hao diversified economies Based 
on their degree of specialization in traditional economic 
bases, no particular conventional economic sector 
doTT.inated. The percentages of labor and proprietor in 
come from farming, manufacturing, and government 
were slightly lower than the aggregate average of all 
nonmetro counties. 

Ungrouped counties may also serve a wide market area, 
with economies based on servicing consumers and in pro- 
ductive activities in adjacent counties. The broad group of 
services-producing sectors accounted for a considerably 
larger percentage of total labor and proprietor income (34 
percent) than that for all nonmetro counties (29 percent). 
Only specialized government and retirement counties 
averaged as much as 30 percent of their incomes in the 
services-producing sectors. 

Policies affecting the traditional economic sectors such as 
farming, manufacturing, and mining seemed not to 
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dirccily affect the economics of the ungroupcd counties. 
The economic mix of activities in these counties is 
generally not specialized in any single sector, but indirect 
effects can be felt. The ungroupcd counties that service 
demands from adjacent counties are affected by almost all 
policy changes through the derived demand for services. 

The effect on the local economy of policies aimed directly 
at small entrepreneurs in the services-producing sectors is 

Implications 

Changes in rural areas in the past two decades require 
new policy perspectives. Federal policies in the past were 
designed to help disadvantaged rural people and areas. 
Economic and social conditions have enormously im- 
proved in many rural areas in the past tv/o decades. The 
nonagricultural character of much of rural America is 
shaping its future and is at the heart of the revival of 
employment, income, and rural population growth. Pro- 
grams tailored to particular types of rural economies may 
be niore effective than generalized assistance to rural 
areas based on assumed universal conditions (either of 
disadvantage or advantage). 

Those involved in rural policy analysis and formulation in 
the eighties are often presented with two distinctly dif- 
ferent perspectives of rural America. One viewpoint is 
that the rapid changes in rural areas have led to economic 
diversification, making these areas more similar to metro 
America than at any time in the past. The other is that 
the process of change has increased dependence of rural 
areas on specialized economic functions and that this pro- 
cess and its changes have in turn altered social and 
economic conditions in these rural areas. 

These two viewpoints imply distinctly different policy 
postures. Many observers have characterized rural in- 
dustrial changes as a process of diversification. That 
characterization is accurate for nirai areas in the ag- 
gregate, but it can seriously mislead those who attempt to 
apply it to individual rural areas. Rural economies are 
sufficiently small that the process of development often 
does not lead to diversification. One finds few economies 
at the county level with a balanced mix of agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, services, and govermnent. In- 
stead, one finds that these activities tend to concentrate in 
separate locations, leading to a diversified rural economy 
only in an aggregate sense. 

This report presents a different picture of the diversity of 
rural America. Those who seek to design rural develop- 
ment programs need to allow sufficient flexibility to adapt 
them to fit particular conditions. The differences among 
the county groups suggest that different types of programs 
might be appropriate for each one. In addition, such 



unclear. If those policies brought only a redistribution of 
income favoring the owners of the services- producing ac- 
tivities, the assets of those small businesses would increase 
in value. Entrepreneurs could easily sell these assets and 
migrate to other regions, leaving the local service economy 
with higher capital costs but not much higher profits than 
before. If business people did not sell their assets, their 
incomes would be higher than before, thereby benefiting 
che local economy. 



policy initiatives would likely not match the proolems or 
potentials of metro areas. 

What the diversity among rural areas implies for future 
policy may be illustrated if one considers, first, how major 
world trends might affect rural areas and, second, how a 
few major Federal budget outlays might relate to different 
rural areas. In each case, we discuss the associations be- 
tween the county groups and the effects of trends and 
budget outlays only for purposes of illustration. Addi- 
tional research is required to assess specific policy 
initiatives. 

Influence of World Trends 

We selected six major world trends for illustration: (1) 
world trade interdependence, (2) changes in the age strur 
ture of the population. (3) energy scarcity, (4) U.S. and 
world business cycles. (5) technological advances and ob- 
solescence, and (6) concern over environn^ental quality 
(sec iable 9). The brief discussion here highlights only a 
few hypotheses. 

World trade interdependence is important because it may 
alter continued resource development and productive 
capacity in other countries and because it affects the de- 
mand for U.S. goods at home and abroad. A high value 
of the U.S. dollar overseas both decreases U.S. exports to 
other countries and stimulates imports of foreign goods 
into the United States. Some components of the manufac- 
turing sector are especially vulnerable to the continued 
development of fcreien productive capacities; they are 
often disproportionately represented in the manufac- 
turing-dependent rural counties. Farming and mining 
counties are also affected by foreign trade and by the 
development of competitive foreign production. 

World trade interdependence also means that U.S. ex- 
porters are vulnerable to the effects of worid recessions. 
Because production for export is extremely important to 
some segments of the U.S. economy, any wide swings in 
world demand are transmitted back to U.S. producers. 
The variability of world trade may be felt strongly in 
counties that depend on manufacturing and farming. 



The average age of the U.S. population will increase 
predictably as birth rates decline after the last baby boom 
ending aboui 1957. The changing age composition of the 
U.S. population affects the aggiegate supply of labor as 
well as the demand for certain goods and services. 

Most baby boom children will have already entered the 
labor force by the early eighties, and the number of 
young people in the population who might enter the labor 
force will decline over the remaining 15 years of this cen- 
tury." Despite an anticipated high rate of labor force 
participation by young people and an increasing rate for 
women, the proportion of the labor force made up of 
young people between the ages of 18 to 34 will decrease 
over the next two decades. Young people of this age 
group have traditionally filled entry-level positions and 
have participated in some segments of the burgeoning ser 
vice sectors, particularly retailing and direct services. 
Meanwhile, the baby boom generation will age into 
mature workers and will increase the 35- to 54-year-old 
segment of the labor force by the turn of the century. 
Thus, local economies dependent on certain segments of 
the labor force such as skilled operatives will experience 
different labor market conditions than those in the past 
two decades. 

The changing age structure will eventually increase the 
proportion of the population in the retirement age 
groups. The proportion of the population aged 65 or over 
in 1982 was 11 percent. If death rates remain stable and 
we experience no net immigration, the proportion will in- 
crease to about 12 percent by the turn of the century and 
to 18 percent after another 30 years. In the interim, labor 
force participation rates and retirement ages of older peo- 
ple are expected to change, but not necessarily in a con- 
sistent or predictable way. Although the number of 
students in elementary and secondary schools is now 
declining, the demand for services by people in the older 
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age groups will continue to increase. Thus, counties that 
specialize in attracting retirees should continue to grow 
and to change at the same or even greater rates than 
before. Other county groups with higher-than average 
proportions of older peoplr in their work force today will 
have to compete for replacements from other regions. 

Mining counties were major beneficiaries of the energy 
price increases and supply disruptions of the seventies. For 
the first time in several years, employment in these extrac- 
tive counties increased, and population growth was rapid. 
But the future for many of these counties is less certain, 
given the prospects for relatively stable or falling energy 
prices over the next several years and the apparent stabili- 
ty (and adequacy) of worldwide oil supplies. The 
economic vitality of many mining counties will likely be 
subject to unpredictable technological and market forces 
on an international scale, leading to the possibility of 
alternating boom and bust cycles. Resource depletion is 
ultimately an issue for many individual counties. Past ex- 
perience in dealing with these issues through public policy 
or privately does not provide much reason for optimism. 

The transformation of the rural economy from its 
agrarian and extractive past to its current dependence on 
manufacturing and service industries and its integration 
into national and international markets had enormously 
increased the rural interest in overall national develop- 
ment. The period of relatively sustained growth of the 
late sixties to midseventies showed that rural areas overall 
could compete successfully for new jobs in manufacturing, 
services, and government, for credit needed to provide 
these jobs, and the public funds for supporting services 
and facilities. The recent recession has also made clear just 
how vulnerable rural areas are to job losses in manufac- 
turing and in other sectors. Rural unemployment rates ex- 
ceeded urban unemployment rates for several quarters, 
peaking at 12 percent in the first quarter of 1983. By 
then, nearly 1,000 rural counties had unemployment rates 
exceeding 10 percent. 



Table 9— Associations between the effects of major world trends and selected county groups* 



World trend 



World trade and resource development 
Product demand 
Age structure 
Energy 

Business cycles 
Technological change 
Environmental quality 



County group 



Persistent Federal Destination 
Farming Manufacturing Mining Government y^rty lands retirement 



*« 
*« 



^Hypothesized above-average direct effects indicated by 
Blanks indicate not applicable. 



Hypothesized major direct effects indicated by 
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Labor needs in manufacturing, agriculture, and extractive 
industries are particularly sensitive to the pace and nature 
of technological advance. Three labor market effects of 
technological change are possible: (a) reduced labor de- 
mand as technology substitutes for workers, (b) obsole 
scence of some workers* current skills, and (c) increased 
demand for workers with new skills required to operate 
new technological processes. Thus, whether or not 
technological change will cause a net reduction of labor 
demand (or how much) in affected labor markets is 
unclear. However, technological change will clearly 
heighten labor turnover and will increase the need for 
worker training (and retraining). 

Public concern over environmental quality may also affect 
rural areas. Waste disposal and chemical use have recent 
ly been cited as problem areas. Some manufacturing ac 
tivities have been curtailed or moved because of en 
vironmental constraints. Mineral exploration and extrac 
tion activities have been greatly affected. Environmental 
concern is also evident in retirement areas, especially 
those near pristine lakes and streams and those adjacent 
to mining activities. And, environmental pollution on or 
from the farm may increasingly affect the economic 
climate of agriculture and be a particularly important 
issue in agriculturally dependent areas. 

Federal Outlays and G)unty Groups 

The potential usefulness of the county groups in analyzing 
alternative policies can be illustrated in another way. 
Each county group and its characteristics will influence 
the way changes in Federal budget outlays and the mix of 
those outlays" are felt and the way certain legislative ac- 
tions affect future development. Four county types and 
numerous changes in Federal expenditures and legislative 
actions serve as examples. 

Retirement counties will be disproportionately affected by 
entitlement programs benefiting the aged. Tlieir rates of 
population increase and population retention and their 
business conditions depend on Federal retirement policies 
and programs. These include Social Security, disability 
pensions. Federal retirement benefits, and railroad retire- 
ment benefits. Funding for medicare and medicaid are 
also especially important in the retirement counties as well 
in as other county groups having a high proportion of 
people of retirement age. Recent changes in the amount 
of Federal funds directed toward the elderly have been 
enormous, between 1971 and 1983, spending grew 
almost fivefold to $217 billion, some $7,700 per reci- 
pient (ii). Retirement mobility and the ability of the 

••Sec (26) for details on the regional distnbution of Federal outlays by 
function in 1980. 



elderly to pay for the services they need (providing the 
market demand for local expansion) have clearly been 
fueled in part by these funds. The future course of the 
retirement industry will depend critically on future 
Federal policies toward the funding of programs for the 
elderly. 

Areas with exceptionally high concentrations of govern- 
mental activities are typically associated with specialized 
governmental functions— for example, military installa- 
tions and national parks. Thus, shifts of government ex- 
penditures among functions will affect some specialized 
government counties and leave others untouched. Part of 
the local government revenues of counties with concentra- 
tions of Federal activities may depend on payments in lieu 
of taxes or on other types of aid formulas. Legislative 
changes in those formulas will alter local government 
revenues and the support of the local government infra- 
structure in ways that localities will find difficult to an- 
ticipate and impossible to control. 

Counties heavily dependent on farming are directly af- 
fected by commodity programs that provide income sup- 
port for farmers. Although numerous other areas also 
receive support from various farm programs, the special- 
ized farming counties feel a proportionately greater effect. 
Furthermore, the presence of large proportions of older 
people in these farming counties means that changes in 
entitlement programs for the elderly also will be felt by 
local businesses. Environmental policy will likely be an in- 
creasingly important concern to these counties. 

The economies of Federal lands counties are most directly 
affected by legislation and regulations controlling the use 
of those resources These regulations include the owner- 
ship and management of forest and grazing lands and 
water and mineral rights. In these counties. Federal 
payments to local governments from royalties, grazing 
fees, and timber sales support local government infra- 
structure. Finally, certain types of environmental protec* 
tion are of special concern to counties with high propor- 
tions of their land in Federal ownership. 

This study has illustrated the associations between the 
diversity of economic and social characteristics of people 
in rural counties and Federal policymaking. Diversity will 
likely increase rather than decrease as development con 
tinues, but large groupings of counties are likely to be in 
fluenced in similar ways. Although the movement from a 
completely agrarian rural environment is far from com 
plete in some areas of the Nation, other rural areas are 
changing and adapting to new condit.ions. These changes 
signal both a broader agenda for rural policies and a 
need to tailor those policies to local conditions. 
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Appendix table 1— Selected characteristics of nonmetro county groups, by county urbanization class 



County group 



Total urban population and adj a cency 



20,000 or more 



2,500 to 19,999 



Less than 2,500 



Urban 
population, 

Adjacent Nonadjacent Adjacent Nonadjacent Adjacent Nonadjacent ^^^0' 



Population 
per 
square 
mile' 















Percent 


Number 


Fanning 


1.4 


0.1 


15.7 


24.2 


12.5 


46.0 


16.4 


18.3 


Manufacturing 


13.3 


6.8 


32.2 


29.6 


7.2 


10.9 


32.1 


65.9 


Mining 


2.0 


4.0 


20.5 


31.5 


13.0 


29.0 


29.6 


29.2 


Government 


12.4 


10.5 


12.7 


23.5 


11.1 


29.8 


30.8 


47.2 


Poverty 


.4 


.4 


12.4 


24.0 


17.8 


45.0 


n.i 


29.9 


Federal lands 


4.0 


6.5 


11.3 


34.4 


8.1 


35.6 


29.9 


15.4 


Retirement 


6.0 


3.5 


25.8 


27.6 


14.8 


22.3 


25.9 


42.4 


Ungrouped 


5.9 


12.4 


25.7 


40.0 


5.4 


10.5 


40.1 


44.1 


All nonmetro counties 


7.0 


6.0 


22.7 


29.6 


9.8 


24.9 


28.6 


42.0 



^Unweighted county averages 



Appendix uble 2— Selected characteristics of nonmetro county groups, by population and composition^ 



County group 



Average population 



Total, 
1980 



Change, 
1960-70 



Change, 
1970-80 



Racial and 
ethnic composition 



Black 



Spanish 
surnames 



Fanning 


Number 
11,932 


-6.6 


4.8 




6.4 


4.2 


Manufacturing 


35,974 


4.6 


14.0 




12.1 


1.2 


Minin(^ 


20,049 


-3.4 


21.5 




2.4 


8.4 


Government 


28.819 


6.5 


18.8 




7.4 


6.4 


Poverty 


15,174 


-3.4 


14.2 




23.3 


2.8 


Federal lands 


22,094 


8.2 


33.7 




1.6 


6.9 


Retirement 


27,486 


10.9 


33.5 




7.0 


4.6 


Ungrouped 


27,798 


-.8 


9.5 




8.2 


3.4 


All nonmetro counties 


25,613 


1.2 


14.6 




8.4 


3.8 



'All data are unweighted county averages 
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Appendix ublc 3— Selected characteristics of nonmetro county group, by income characteristics' 



County group 



Farming 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Government 

Poverty 
Federal land 
Retirement 
Ungrouped 

All nonmetro counties 



Per 
capita 
income, 
1979 



Median 
family 
income, 
1980 



7,264 
6,855 
7,328 
6,195 

4.914 
6,994 
6,626 
7,161 

6,980 



'Dollars- 



14,928 
16,272 
17,016 
15,257 

11,923 
16,722 
15,020 
16,442 

15,786 



Transfer 
payments 
to earned 
income, 
1979 



Per 
capita 
transfer 
payments, 
1979 



Social Security recipients 
Persons 
aged 65 
and over, 
1980 



All 
recipients 
1980 



Ratio 


Dollars 


Percent- 




0.27 


: 045 


19.7 


14.2 


.24 


1,322 


17.9 


11.6 


.24 


1,009 


16.3 


10.3 


.34 


1.085 


16.8 


10.9 


.41 


1,049 


18.8 


11.0 


.25 


1,030 


15.9 


10.5 


.34 


1,148 


20.2 


13.5 


.26 


1,087 


18.7 


IS.O 


.27 


1,063 


18.5 


12.5 



'All data arc unweighted county averagcj: 



Appendix uble 4— Selected characteristics of nonmetro county groups, by age, employment, or family situation' 



County group 



Households 
headed by 
females, 
1980 



Disabled 
population 
aged 16-64 not 
institutionalized, 
1980 



Persons 
aged 65 
and over, 
1980 



Persons 
aged 25 and over 
who completed 
high school, 
1980 



Employment 
of persons 

aged 16 and over 
relative to 

population, 1980 



Employment 
relative to 
population 
aged 16 and over, 
1980 



•Percent- 



•Ratio- 



Farming 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Government 

Poverty 
Federal lands 
Retirement 
Ungrouped 

All nonmetro counties 



8.4 


9.8 


15.8 


58.0 


0.393 


0.528 


11.4 


10.9 


12.9 


54.4 


.399 


.538 


8.9 


10.8 


11.5 


56.0 


.377 


.521 


10.8 


10.4 


12.3 


60.8 


.370 


.496 


14.0 


14.8 


13.5 


41.9 


.332 


.458 


8.5 


9.8 


11.3 


68.6 


.395 


.540 


9.7 


11.9 


15.2 


56.4 


.374 


.497 


10.4 


9.6 


14.4 


59.1 


.405 


.539 


10.0 


10.4 


14.0 


57.5 


.391 


.526 



'All data are unweighted county averages 
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Appendix ubic 5-- Selected characteristics of nonmetro county groups, by income source* 



County group 



Farming 



Manufacturing 



Government 



Mining 



Services- 
producing* 









Percent 






Farming 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Government 


31.9 
7.5 
1.1 
4.4 


10.4 
42.1 
7.9 
11.8 


15.9 
13.2 
14.2 
36.6 


2.6 
1.3 
38.1 
3.1 


27.0 
24.7 
23.4 
30.3 


Poverty 
Federal lands 
Retirement 
Ungrouped 


15.4 
9.8 
10.7 
10.7 


22.4 
15.6 
20.5 
17.1 


20.4 
21.8 
19.3 
15.6 


4.2 
8.6 
3.0 
4.0 


25.9 
29.0 
32.2 
34.2 


All nonmetro counties 


14.6 


20.5 


17.2 


5.0 


28.9 



•All data arc sale from unweighted county averages for percentage of total labor and proprietor income. 

'Includes wholesale and retail trades, profc^ional. technical, business and personal services, and finance, insurance and rrai estate. 
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Other Reports of interest on Rural Issues 



Distribution of Employment Growth In Nine Ken- 
tucky Counties: A Case Study shows that people 
moving to a nonmetro area held a disproportionate 
share of jobs I t growing business establishments 
and of better flaying executive jobs. Manufactur- 
ing was the study area's major economic driving 
force, but the private service sector (which pro- 
vided services to the manufacturing sector and to 
the area's growing population) was an important 
contributor to job growth between 1974 and 1979. 
RDRR-41. August 1984. 44 pp. $2.25 Order SN: 
001-019-00337-5. 

Physicians In Nonmetro Areas During the Seven- 
ties shows that the gap between the number of 
physicians in nonmetro and metro areas widened 
during the seventies, with nonmetro areas lag- 
ging by almost 100 physicians per 100,000 popu- 
latlon- This report describes availability of physi- 
cians in nonmetro areas in light of population 
changes anci demand for medical care. RDRR-46. 
March 1985. 28 pp. $1.50. Order SN: 001-019^10380-4. 

A Profllm of Female Farmers In America dis- 
cusses social and economic characteristics of 
female farmers, including age, race, size of 
household, farm and off-farm income, types of 
farms female farmers most frequently run, and 
value of agricultural products sold. Although the 
number of U.S. farms is dropping, the number of 
female f'armers Is rising. They tend to run smaller 
farms and earn less than their male counterparts. 
RDRR-45. January 1985. 32 pp. $1.50. Order SN: 
001 019-00378'2. 

Patterns of Change In the Metro and Nonmetro 
Labor Force, 1976*82 reveals that ncnrnetro areas, 
particularly farm areas, lagged behind metro 
areas in employment growth during the 1976-82 
period. This reversed a pattern of faster nonmetro 
growth occurring in the late sixties and early 

, seventies. RDRR'44. December 1984. 28 pp. $2.00. 

; Order SN: 001-019-00358-8. 

[ Order these report from: 

Superintendent of Documents 
□•S* Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 



Chartbook of Nonmetro Metro Trends Is a quick 
check on metro and nonmetro socioecononic 
trends. It present.q colorful charts, tables, maps, 
and text tracing differences in population, 
employment, income, poverty, housing, and gov- 
ernment between nonmetro and metro America. 
RDRR-43. September 1984. 48 pp. $2.50. Order SN: 
001-019-00351-1. 

Housing of the Rural Elderly finds that the nurr»- 
ber of rural elderly households rose 16 percent 
between 1974 and 1979 compared with a 10-percent 
increase for all U.S. households, based on the 
1979 Annual Housing Survey. Most of the U.S. 
elderly live in adequate housing, but 27 percent 
of the elderly renters and 18 percent of all elderly 
living in the South have inadequate housing. In 
1979, 15 percent of the rural elderly lived in ade- 
quate housing compared with 8 percent of the 
urban elderly. RDRR-42. July 1984. 20 pp. $1.50. 
Order SN: 001-019-00335-9. 



A New Periodical of Rural ideas 

For a new perspective on issues facing 
rural America, subscribe to Rural Develop- 
ment Perspectives. An eclectic mix of rural 
information and ideas, with each article 
written in a crisp, nontechnical manner, 
generously illustrated with photos, maps, 
and charts. RDP also includes book 
reviews, a digest of recent research of note, 
and a section of charts and maps measur- 
ing various rural conditions. It costs only 
$10, and you receive three issues per year, 
February, June, and October. To subscribe, 
send your check or money order to GPO's 
address below. 



^ Specify titit and stock number. Make your check or money order payable to Suparintendent of Docu* 
' ma nts. You can charge your purchase to your VISA, MasterCard, or GPO Deposit Account; call GPO's 

ordtr desk at (202) 783«3238. No additfonal charges for postage to domestic addresses; but foreign 
? addresses, pitast add 25 percent extra. Bulk discounts available. 
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